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There's something in't

More than my father's skill, which was the greatest
Of his profession, that his good receipt
Shall for my legacy be sanctified
By the luckiest stars in heaven.

But the event proves the truth of her faith. Similarly, in the
eyes of plain reason, her pursuit of Bertram is folly, and the
prospect of her fulfilling his conditions well nigh impossible.
But once more, she succeeds*

To what does she owe her operant power?

Impossible be strange attempts to those
That weigh their pains in sense.

Like the Countess, aware of her love both for her son and for
Helena, she has no skill in sense to make such distinctions. She
trusts implicitly to her instinctive feelings and refuses to square
her guess by apparent reason. The promptings of her blood are
for her the show and seal of nature's truth. With this as her
guide, she achieves her goodness. But in achieving her own
good, she is the instrument by which die good of others is
attained. She cures the King, she inspires joy in the hearts of
the Countess and of Lafeu, her most questionable trickery does
good to the Florentine girl, and in the end she will surely work
out Bertram's salvation. The search for happiness, prompted
by love and sympathy, has in the event become service
dedicated to the happiness of others* Even her love for Bertram
is the dedication of herself to his service:

I give

Me and my service, ever whilst I live,
Into your guiding power.

When Bertram turns scornfully from her, she requests the
King to withdraw the promised reward:

That you are well restored, my lord, I'm glad:
Let the rest go.